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Tue Buiietin of the Essex Institute is intended to 
give to the public, such portions of communications 
made to the Essex Institute at its semi-monthly and 
other public meetings, as are of popular interest. 

A brief summary of all the proceedings* at each 
meeting will be given, which will contain the files 
of all written or oral communications rendered, and the 
names of their authors. 

Such papers as are somewhat dryly historical, or 
rigidly scientific, will be reserved for publication in 
another form. 

A small space in each number will be used to an- 
nounce the recent correspondence, and donations to 


the Library and Museum, and to state deficiences ex- 


*The Quarterly, hitherto published under the title of * Proceedings 
of the Essex Institute,” will be discontinued with the number which 
completes the records to January Ist, 1869. 
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isting in the collections of the Institute, and the 
methods in which its friends may best aid in render- 
ing them more complete. There will also be inserted 
a list of some of the duplicate volumes, pamphlets, 
newspapers, etc., in the library which will be offered 
for exchange or sale. 

It is confidently expected that the variety and inter- 
esting character of the communications this volume 
will contain, will make it a favorite with the public, 
while its low price will bring it within the means of 
all. 7 

It will be issued at the close of each month in its 
present form, and in sheets of not less than sixteen 


pages with occasional supplements. 


THE OLD PLANTER’S HousR. 


(See Historical Collections of Essex Institute, Vol, IL, p. 39.) 


ese a 


AN EARLY VOYAGE BEYOND THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE. : 


“THERE WAS A SHIP QUOTH HE.” 


Yer in this case not a myth, but a veritable ship, 
henceforth to be recorded among many others whose 
names are an honor to Salem. 

This ship was one* of the first to sail from an Ameri- 
can Port for commercial purposes to the Indian Ocean. 

For an authentic account of this voyage we are in- 
debted to Mr. Jonathan Tucker of Salem, whose grand- 
father was master of, and whose father was one of the 
crew of the vessel. Family traditions, confirmed by the 
ship’s papers left by his grandfather, had amply qualified 
him to give the narrative to which we listened. 

About the close of the year 1786, what was then 
considered an adventurous voyage, around and beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope was projected by Elias Hasket 
Derby, Esq. For a vessel he took a Bark of 240 tons 
burden. . She had been captured from the British during 
the revolutionary war at a time when she had on board a 
company of Light Horse troops, therefore, when subse- 
quently purchased by Mr. Derby he named her “Light 
Horse.” 

For captain, it was not unuatural that he should select 
Capt. John Tucker of Salem. He had been a successful 
commander of privateers, and had as tradition says, cap- 


*The Jirst vessel to leave an American port for the extreme east 
was the ship ‘“‘Grand Turk,” Ebenezer West, Master. She cleared from 
Salem for Canton in January 8, 1786, but her voyage was not a declared 
success, until four months after the commencement of the voyage here 
recorded. 
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tured the “Light Horse.” He had also proved a success- 
ful merchant, as well as an energetic shipmaster, and had 
early retired from a seafaring life. He was at this time 
forty-four years of age and combined in himself so hap- 
pily the qualifications for such an expedition, that Mr. 
Derby did not spare the most earnest solicitations to se- 
cure his codperation, which was at last obtained, Mr. 
Derby stipulating to pay the unusually large compensa- 
tion of three thousand dollars. 

The crew provided, numbered in all fifteen men, among 
whose names are found those of many, who afterwards 
became highly estimable and prominent citizens of Salem. 
Most generous provision was made for their health and 
comfort. The list of ship’s stores comprise more than one 
hundred items. The outfit of a large adventure, at the 
present day, would not exceed the quantity and variety 
that this exhibits. 

It is interesting to notice the exports which comprised 
her cargo. They were notably for the most part the mis- 
cellaneous products of a new country, comprising :— 
Beef, pork, butter, tobacco, fish, tar, pitch, turpentine, 
oars, cheese, mackerel, flour, hams, lumber, masts, iron, 
iron hoops, sperm candles, rum, cordage, tallow candles, 
lard. 

She carried also the following foreign products :— 
Geneva gin, claret wine, loaf sugar and olive oil. An 
exchange of these articles was sanguinely expected to 
yield a profit of cent. per cent. The whole value of the 
cargo was £5,947, 4s. 8d. 

- From the date of this voyage, it will be perceived that 
we had as yet no national government; therefore, a pro- 
tective sanction, serving as an introduction to foreign 
countries and their governments, was given by the Goy- 
ernor of Massachusetts in the following form : — 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


[L. S.] 
To all who shall see these Presents, Greeting. 


It is hereby made known that leave and permission has been given 
by the Naval Officer to Capt. John Tucker, Master and Commander of 
the Bark called the Light Horse, now lying at Salem, within this 
Commonwealth, to depart from thence and proceed with his vessel 
and cargo on a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, the Isle of France 
and Batavia, and that the said Bark belongs to Elias Hasket Derby, 
Esq., a merchant of character and high reputation, a subject of the 
Commonwealth, being one of the thirteen United States of America. 

Now, in order that the said Master may prosper in his lawful affairs, 
it is earnestly requested and recommended to all who may see these 
Presents at whatever port or place said Master with his vessel and 
cargo may arrive; that they would please to receive him, the said Mas- 
ter with goodness, afford him all such aid and assistance as he may 
need, and to treat him in a becoming manner, permitting him upon pay- 
ing expenses in passing and repassing, to pass, navigate and frequent 
the ports, passes and territories, wherever he may be, to the end that 
he may transact his business, where and in what manner he shall 
judge proper. He keeping, and causing to be kept by his crew on 
board, the Marine Ordinances and Regulations of the place where he 
is trading. 

Given under my hand, and the Seal of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, the twenty-second day of January, A. D., 1787, and in the 
eleventh year of the Independence of the United States of America. 

JAMES BOWDOIN. 

By his Excellency’s command. 

JouN Avery, Jun., Secretary. 


At this time the Custom House and the Light Houses 
were controlled by the State, as the following copy of a 
document will show : 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, i 
Naval Office, Port of Salem, Jan. 23, 1787. 


Received of John Tucker, Master of the Bark Light Horse, burthen 
two hundred and forty tons, the sum of forty shillings and sixpence, 
being the amount of the duty on said Bark, required by a law of this 
Commonwealth for the support and maintenance of Light Houses on 
the sea coast thereof. JOS. HILLER, 

Nayal Officer. 
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The Bark “Light Horse” set sail, on the 27th of Jan. 
1787. Her deck was loaded with lumber. Nine days 
out they encountered a heavy gale, and a “very boister- 
ous sea,” that carried away part of their deck load, dashed 
in her ports, and started a leak. The pumpy were. suffi- 
cient to keep the leak under control. 

They were troubled with ice, and after a long passage 
of fifteen weeks, arrived at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Captain wrote his first letter from Table Bay, dated May 
15, 1787, giving a circumstantial account of his passage, 
and of the sale of a portion of his cargo. From the Cape 
of Good Hope, they sailed for the Isle of France, where 
they arrived after a passage of thirty days. Here the 
cargo was sold, and the products of this sale used to pur- 
chase a return lading. Mr. Derby, soon after the “Light 
Horse,” had sent out the Bark “Three Sisters,” Ichabod 
Nichols, Master, with a cargo valued at £4129, 7s. 1d. 
On arriving at the Isle of France, both her cargo and the 
vessel herself were sold, the latter for $6,000. The 
money thus procured was also used to obtain a complete 
return lading for the “Light Horse.” The cargo procured 
consisted principally of bourbon coffee, but also com- 
prised India goods, such as bags, cotton, pepper, salt- 
petre, china-ware, bandanna handkerchiefs, calico, cotton 
handkerchiefs, cotton goods, ete. 

The passage home was safely, but laboriously made. 
On arriving off our coast by reason of severe weather, 
and much ice, they were forced to put into Portsmouth. 
Here the illness of Capt. Tucker was so great that Capt. 
Nichols of the “Three Sisters,” who aa returned with 
them, brought the vessel from Portsmouth to Salem. 
Arriving ary 27, 1787, just one year from the time of 
their departure. 


The voyage proved fatal to Capt. John Tucker, who 
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contracted the climate fever at the Isle of France and 
died from its effects, March 31st, 1787, two months after 
his return. 

Other vessels soon followed in the track of the “Light 
Horse.” From the original papers in the hands of Mr. 
Tucker, it is found that no less than eight vessels from 
Salem, had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, between 
Jan. 1787 and 1789, and were the van of the squadrons 
which have followed since to the remotest East. 

In these days of large ships it may seem that these 
vessels were of very moderate tonnage. They ranged 
only from 140 to 300 tons burthen. A second “Grand 
Turk,” built by Mr. Derby a few years later, called the 
Great Ship, did not exceed 500 tons burthen. Thus 
regarded, these adventures seem small. On the other 
hand, if we estimate these early voyages by the faith, 
ability and energy required, at that time, for their pro- 
jection and successful execution, they must rank with the 
most notable enterprises of the present day. 


——>> 


NICARAGUA. 


Nicaragua, although offering a rich field to naturalists, 
long remained comparatively unexplored. 

This work is now being prosecuted very faithfully and 
successfully by Mr. J. A. MeNiel, under the auspices of 
the Peabody Academy of Science. He is an indefatiga- 
ble collector of objects of Natural History and Archeo- 
logy, and a close observer of the habits and customs of the 
people. 

Leaving Salem in May, 1868, he spent several months 
among the Nicaraguans, and returned in the following 
November, bringing back an extensive collection. 
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At a recent meeting of the Essex Institute, just previ- 
ous to entering again upon his explorations, Mr. MeNiel, 
in a brief address, gave an entertaining account of what 
he had seen, substantially as follows : 

It is easy to reach and to travel in Nicaragua, but it is 
a very unpleasant country to live in. This is owing to 
the absence of the most ordinary comforts of civilized 
life, and the uncleanly habits of the natives. The people 
are strikingly peculiar. They lack less an aptitude, than 
an inclination to learn. They show but little ambition or 
foresight. A full meal of “tortilla” (or little cakes of 
corn) produces perfect content, and indifference to the 
future. 

Their process for preparing corn to be made into cakes, 
is especially interesting, explaining, as it does, the former 
use of certain Indian implements found in New England. 
The corn is parboiled in a solution of wood ashes until its 
cuticle can be removed by rubbing. Its hull is then 
rubbed off, whereupon the kernel, softened and hulled, is 
placed upon a flat stone to be mashed. To do this they 
use a long, irregularly cylindrical stone, somewhat taper- 
ing at the ends, and somewhat flattened upon one side 
by the attrition produced in the mashing process. They 
hold this masher by the ends, and by half -rolling, halt 
rubbing, and at the same time compressing the corn, they 


reduce it to a fine pulp. This pulp they mould with their — 


hands into small cakes, to be baked on pans over ovens 
made in the earth. 

Recently a severe storm washed away a portion of the 
coast of Punta Icaca, in Rialejo Bay, and brought to light 
a nearly flat stone, with three legs and with a knob at 
one end shaped to resemble the head of a tortoise. 
With the stone pan was a stone masher, like those now 
used; similar to those which have been found often 


iin 
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in our vicinity and generally regarded as stone pestles. 
The place where these implements were discovered has not 
been inhabited within the recollection of the present gen- 
eration. These relics* are therefore undoubtedly quite 
ancient, and are valuable as furnishing an explanation of 
some of the relics of the aborigines of North America, 
as already alluded to. 

Some coarse but strong and durable fabrics, made from 
vegetable fibre, and some elegant carvings upon hard-— 
shells, of some kind of fruit, show that this people have 
considerable ingenuity, but they lack the dispositiort to rise 
by it above a certain level. A few Americans and other 
foreigners have taken up their residence in Nicaragua. 
They have carried with them the customs of civilization ; 
but the natives show great aversion to adopting any im- | 
provements suggested, however obvious the advantage to 
be gained, or however easy it may be made for them to 
change to better methods. ‘To illustrate this Mr. McNeil 
told the following story : 

Some American residents wishing to greatly please 
some friendly Nicaraguans living near by, procured from 
New York at great expense, as a present for them, a 
cooking stove of the most approved model. It was 
thought that this would be welcomed as a marvellous im- 
provement upon the little fire of sticks, by which the 
Nicaraguans did all their cooking. The present was 
received with expressions of much pleasure, and forth- 
with tested. The first experience was repellant. Smoke 
poured forth from every seam, the fire smouldered, and 
the kettles refused to heat. But this difficulty was obvia- 
ted when at the suggestion of their more experienced 
American friends, they transferred the fire from the oven 
to its proper place. For a time they used the new cook- 


* They are now deposited in the cabinets of the Peabody Academy. 
ESSEX INST. BULLETIN. 2 


10 
ing apparatus, but gradually neglected it, soon rejected 
it as an inconvenient and useless thing, and returned to 
their fire of sticks. 

Their religion appears to be a mixture of Roman Ca- 
tholicism and Sun worship, yet the true character of their 
faith must be determined by giving to it a closer study. 
One of their curious religious customs is a system of 
proxy, by which the women do religious service for the 
men, and the priests for the women. 

We hope that before many months, when Mr. McNeil 
shall lave returned again, he may enable us to communi- 
cate a more extended account of this country, its people, 
and its productions. 


COL. LESLIES’ EXPEDITION. 
CANNON IN 1775, ON THE NORTH BRIDGE WHARF. 


The laughable defeat of Col. Leslie with the sixty- 
fourth British Regiment, at the North Bridge, on Sun- 
day, Feb. 26, 1775, has been made to appear still more 
ridiculous, and quite Quixotic from information fur- 
nished by Mr. Gideon Tucker, and communicated by his 
nephew, Mr. Jonathan Tucker, both of Salem. Mr. 
Gideon Tucker died in 1861, aged eighty-three years, 
but previous to his death made a written statement, from 
which it appears that these cannon were not public mili- 
tary stores, but private property, owned by various per- 
sons, and had been stored upon the wharf as useless in a 
time of general peace. 

The following is his statement : 

‘Being with my father at his wharf in North Salem, when I was six 


or seven years old, then in 1784 or thereabouts, from which wharf 
privateers were fitted out in the Revolution, and where prizes were 
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landed, he pointed out to me where the cannon were piled, in front of 
the old store, upon the wharf, that was recently burnt. 

These cannon had been accumulating for some time. They were 
owned by various persons; had been in use on board merchant vessels, 
and landed from them; a general peace making them then unneces- 
sary. 

When the alarm came that Leslie was marching that way to seize 
them, they were dragged away by the farmers, in a general turnout, 
Suspended under their ox-cart axles, and under the direction of Col. 
Mason, of the Salem Militia, were landed on the upper part of his 
land, now the head of School Street. From him Mason street has its 
name. 

A written memorandum from Gideon Tucker is here copied, dated 
September, 1858. ‘‘ While Col. Leslie was detained by the raising of 
the draw of the bridge, the cannon were removed to Mason’s field, 
where Geo. H. Devereux’s house now stands, and there I saw them 
several years. I judge, from the best of my recollection, the number 
might have been twelve or fifteen. They remained there several 
years, up to 1793, or longer, and then gradually disappeared. 

In the trouble with France at that time merchant vessels sailed with 
armament, and with Letters of Marque, and these cannon were taken 
for that purpose. None of them were used in the war of the Revolu- 
tion. The place where they lay was a thicket of bushes and trees, and 
with boys, I have often played over and about them, until they were 
removed.” 

Our venerable citizen, Ebenezer Symonds, now living, testifies to 
having seen them there in his very youthful days. 


<>» 


ON GUANO DEPOSITS. 


Prof. A. M. Edwards, of New York, made some remarks calling 
attention to a course of investigation he had been pursuing for several 
years, by means of which he had become acquainted with many facts 
of extreme importance in several branches of science, more particu- 
larly Geology, Agriculture and Chemistry. After having spent some 
years in the examination of Guanos, both chemically and by means of 
the microscope, he had turned his attention to the so-called, ‘‘Infuso- 
rial deposits” which are found to occur in various parts of the world, 
but more particularly on the Pacific shores of the North American 
continent, and in Japan and Peru. After becoming connected with the 
State Geological Survey of California, carried on under the direction 
and control of Prof. J. D. Whitney, he had been enabled to extend his 
field of research considerably, on account of being entrusted with the 
examination of the specimens collected during its prosecution. A full 
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consideration of this subject will appear in some future volume of the 
Survey Report, therefore the present notice is merely intended to call 
the attention of scientific observers to the matter and to solicit aid in 
its farther prosecution. 

Among the specimens thus examined, are some of the rocks or 
shales, making up the great mass of the mountains of the Coast Range, 
which extend down the Pacific shore, from Washington Territory to 
the borders of Lower California. These shales are of a light cream 
color, for the most part, and are mainly made up of the siliceous 
remains of Diatomacez and Polycistina; the first being minute plants, 
and the last animals. Many of these are identical with those found 
living at the present time in the waters of that coast. Exuding 
through, and invariably present with these shales, is the Petroleum or 
Bitumen of California, from which fact they had been named by the 
Survey, ‘“‘Bitumenous shales.” Off this coast, and lying generally 
parallel to it, are several islands generally bearing upon their summits 
layers of guano of more or less value commercially. This coast, it 
must be noted, is in continual motion from the contiguousness of 
volcanoes of greater or less activity, which are found in the Sierra 
Nevadas and their spurs; so much so that it is slowly rising. The 
Survey have identified at least three ancient lines of rise or coast, 
and another one is seen in the islands which represent the peaks of a 
future Coast Range. 

If the facts which accompany the occurrence of the marine Infuso- 
rial deposits of other parts of the globe, be examined, they are found 
to be the same as occur in California; that is to say, there is found 
Bitumen of some kind, and adjacent thereto islands upon which 
guano exists. Thus at Payta, in Peru, Dr. C. F. Winslow had found 
an Infusorial deposit almost identical with the Californian one; near 
by was Bitumen, and off the coast the well known Guano islands 
of Galapagos, Chincha, Lobos and others. The rocks of the Chincha 
Islands, which immediately underlie the guano, had been shown 
to be volcanic, and in fact, of recent eruption. So again, at Netanai 
in Japan, Mr. Raphael Pumpelly had found a marine Infusorial deposit 
of the same character, Bitumen and active volcanoes. In the north- 
ern part of Africa, in Algeria, the same phenomena occur, and in the 
Carribean sea are found the Infusorial deposits of the islands of 
Trinidad and Barbadoes, the great Pitch-lake of the first and the 
Bitumenous springs of the last island, while guano islands are com- 
mon, and active volcanoes not uncommon. 

From these facts as well as others of no less importance, derived 
from the chemical and microscopical characters developed, he had 
come to the conclusion that guano was not the result of the accumula- 
tion of bird droppings upon the islands, but the deposit of the remains 
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of dead animal and vegetable matter at the bottom of the ocean, 
which, as the coast rose, had been so lifted as to appear upon the 
crests of the islands formed, and from the chemical change which it 
had undergone during its submergence, and thereafter, had become the 
substance known as guano. If, however, such a collection of organic 
remains were acted upon by pressure and heat derived from volcanic 
sources at the time of, or previous to, its upheaval, the result would 
be a removal of most of the organic material, and its'conversion into 
Hydro-carbons, such as are found in the Bitumen, while the inorganic 
portions would remain agglomerated together in the form of a more 
or less porous shale, mainly made up of the siliceous lorica of such 
organisms as were common in the waters of the sea in which it was 
formed. 

He pointed out the fact, that the valuable deposits of guano which 
are found upon the Pacific coast of South America, are rapidly dis- 
appearing, and before very long it will become necessary to look in a 
new direction for a supply of this now indispensable material. He 
was convinced that the sea-bottom would hereafter be the storehouse 
from which such a want will be supplied. He had, in this connec- 
tion, been greatly pleased to meet with one account, written by a 
gentleman who had spent some time at the Chincha Islands, connected 
with the guano trade, and who had a record of an island which had 
risen from the bottom of the sea in that locality, during one of the 
volcanic disturbances so common there, upon the summit of which 
was found guano. He also called attention to the fact, that although 
it served very well the purposes of a fertilizer, yet the accumulation 
of recent bird droppings of that coast, as well as of our own and of the 
European, is not guano, and in South America is not known under the 
same name, but has a peculiar appellation applied to it by the inhabi- 
tants. 

It was his intention to follow up these investigations as fully as lay 
in his power, and he called upon scientific observers and collectors, to 
assist him by means of specimens of guanos, sea-bottoms, alge, 
anchor muds, and similar material, as the vast scientific and commer- 
cial importance of the subject warranted him, he considered, in so 
doing. 


——<»“>—. 


GEORGE W. FAHNESTOCK. 


Our acquaintance with Mr. F. commenced last summer, when he 
spent a day in Salem, visiting the several objects of interest. His 
pleasing manners, gentlemanly address, and deep interest in insti- 
tutions for general culture, made a very favorable impression, and 
resulted in a very pleasant and profitable correspondence and inter- 
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change. At that time speaking of his collection of pamphlets, he 
remarked that he did not know for what purpose he was making this 
collection, but presumed that it would ultimately be placed in some 
public institution. Little did he know how soon an awful catastrophe 
awaited him. He was a passenger on board the steamboat United 
States, bound from Cincinnati to Louisville, when she collided with 
the steamboat America, near the hour of midnight, on the 4th of 
December, 1868, about midway between the two above named places, 
and was among the victims of that terrible disaster. 

Mr. F., son of B. A Fahnestock, was born in Chambersburg, Frank- 
lin county, Pa., in the year 1823; and received a liberal education at 
Washington College, Pa. After graduation he continued his studies, 
and in early youth acquired a knowledge of many branches of Natural 
Science, particularly of mineralogy and botany. Notwithstanding his 
connection with a very extensive drug business in Philadelphia, he 
continued his studies with unabated zeal and great success. While 
possessing a deservedly high reputation as a successful man of busi- 
ness, he acquired a still wider reputation as a devotee to the natural 
sciences, and an antiquarian. : 

His collection of rare old books and pamphlets was very large and 
valuable. He seemed to take pleasure in exciting an interest in 
similar pursuits in the minds of others, and in aiding them. Espe- 
cially did he do this for the various historical societies of the country. 
With many of the latter he was brought into connection through his 
gifts or exchanges. The friends which he made in this way will learn 
of his melancholy end with deep regret. To the Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Society he bequeathed all his present collection of pamphlets, 
numbering some 70,000. Many of these are very rare and will be of 
great value in throwing light upon obscure matters of history. 

He was a sincere, humble and modest christian, and was attached 
to the Presbyterian church. He was in full sympathy with the benevo- 
lent enterprises of the day, and sustained them liberally with his 
means. He was blessed with wealth, and his great desire was to use 
his means in doing good. Without doubt, if his life had been spared, 
he would have continued steadfast in this purpose, and employed his 
large fortune, present and prospective, in promoting the glory of God 
on earth. 

The death of such a man must— cut off as he was in the meridian 
of life —be regarded as a loss to the community and to the church. 
He has, however, embalmed his memory in the hearts of a wide circle 
of friends, and shed a lustre upon his name that will not soon fade 
away. 

For many of the facts contained in this notice, we are indebted to 


an article in the Reformed Church Messenger for Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 23, 1868. 
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JOHN CASSIN.* 


During the past three years American Ornithology has lost from its 
ranks, three of its most distinguished patrons and votaries, who have 
died in the very prime of their lives, and in the midst of their 
active usefulness. Thomas B. Wilson, M. D., of Philadelphia, whose 
munificence not only enriched the Museum of the Academy with the 
renowned Massen collection of birds, but added to it by constant 
contributions, until it became the largest in the world, and accom- 
panied these princely gifts by one even more valuable, the most per- 
fect ornithological library anywhere to be found. Henry Bryant, M. 
D., of Boston, to whom the Natural History Society of that city is 
indebted for an ornithological collection only second in numbers to 
that of Philadelphia, an active, enthusiastic student alike in the 
closet and the field; and now John Cassin, of Philadelphia, who, more 
than any other writer during the last quarter of a century has con- 
tributed, by his investigations and his publications, to advance and 
increase our knowledge, both of American and Foreign Ornithology. 
He died in Philadelphia on the 10th of January, aged fifty-six years 
and four months. 

Mr. Cassin was born in Chester, Pa., in 1818, and became a citizen 
of Philadelphia in 1834. During the thirty-four years he has resided 
in that city, he has been an active member of the Academy of Natural 
Science, and no one has been more constant or more fruitful, both in 
his studies and in his contributions to his favorite science. Besides 
some sixty papers published in the Journal, or in the Proceedings of 
that Society, all of them of first-class importance, he has, from time 
to time, given to the world more elaborate publications. In 1856 he 
published an octavo volume, giving illustrations and descriptions of 
fifty species of birds unknown to Audubon. The ornithology of 
Wilkes’ expedition was committed, for revision, to Mr. Cassin’s charge, 
and by him published in a most creditable manner. The ornithology 
of the expedition to Japan, the ornithology of Lieut. Gilliss’ expe- 
dition to Chili, and the rapaces and grallatores in the ornithology of the 
Pacific Railroad Explorations were also written by Mr. Cassin. 

In 1846, about twelve years after his first residence in Philadelphia, 
Dr. Wilson commenced his noble contributions to the Museum and to 
the library of the Academy of that city. The result, ‘“‘ was a collection 
of twenty-five thousand specimens of birds, and a library contain- 
ing,” says Mr. Cassin, ‘‘very nearly every book relating to this branch 
of natural science.” With such unequalled opportunities, a man of 
Mr. Cassin’s rare application, devotion and zeal, could not but be- 

come a complete master of his science. No one on this continent 


*Communicated by Thomas M. Brewer, M. D., of Boston. 
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equalled him in his familiarity with the old world forms, and his 
death leaves our country with no one to fill the void thus created 
in this field. 

In American ornithology, in the forms of southern, central and 
insular America, Prof. Baird of Washington, and Mr. George N. Law- 
rence of New York, were Mr. Cassin’s co-laborers, and those fields 
are still ably represented. With the types of the other hemisphere 
Mr. Cassin was as familiar as with those of our own, and he has con- 
tributed largely to their elucidation and description. 

In the death of Mr. Cassin, the world of Science sustains a double 
loss, not only that of the gifted naturalist, but also the appreciative 
and intelligent head of an important engraving establishment, where 
scientific publications found in him invaluable assistance. 

In the private relations of life he was upright, cordial and sincere, 
firm in his friendship, kind and courteous in his dealings, and the open 
and avowed opponent of all that was base or unjust. He never 
shrank from the avowal of his opinions, or from maintaining them 
when assailed, yet never engaged in personal controversy. 

It was the desire of his heart that ‘‘ Naturalists of all climes should 
work out their mission in harmony and fellowship,” and to no one more 
than Mr. Cassin himself, belongs the high encomium he bestowed 
upon Gustav Hartlaub of Bremen, ‘‘ would that all like him cultivated 
and understood, as well as science, kindness, friendship and justice.” 


——<—»« > — 


ORDER OF MEETINGS. 

Regular meeting held January 4th, the President in the chair. 

Records read. Donations to the Cabinets and the Library announced. 

Communications presented by Mr. Jonathan Tucker, concerning 
early voyages beyond the Cape of Good Hope, vide page 3. Also 
concerning the Cannon at the North Bridge, Salem, 1775, vide page 10. 

Narrative by James A. McNiel, of life and experiences in Nicaragua, 
vide page 7. Candidates for election as Corresponding Members, 
were announced. 

Regular meeting held January 18th, the President in the chair. 

Records read and correspondence announced. Donations to the 
Cabinets and the Library announced. 

The President announced the death of George W. Fahnestock, vide 
page 13. Also the death of John Cassin, vide page 15. F. W. Putnam 
eulogized Mr. Cassin. 


The President read a paper on the Union Building, in Salem, vide 
next number. 


F. W. Putnam exhibited and described a living Pisuti. 


Mr. Putnam also exhibited and explained two specimens of Indian 
Carving, vide next number. : 
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Professor A. M. Edwards of New York, spoke concerning the con- 
nection of Guano deposits with Infusorial shales, and Bitumen, vide 
page 11. 


The thanks of the Institute were voted to Mr. Edwards for his 
address. 


Thomas Spencer of England, Ferdinand J. Dreer of Philadelphia, I. 
P. Langworth of Chelsea, J. J. Howard of London, and James A. 
McNiel of Grand Rapids, Mich., were elected Corresponding Members. 
Candidates for election as Resident Members, were announced. 


—<—>»<—>— 


LETTERS ANNOUNCED. 


Batchelder, Jacob, Lynn, Jan. 8; Boardman, Samuel L., Augusta, Me., Nov. 30; 
Brigham, W. T., Boston, Dec. 18; Chipman, Rev. R. M., East Granby, Conn, Dec. 
15; Cobb, W, H.. Wellsboro, Tioga Co., Pa., Dec. 16; Dix, D. L., Washington, D. 
C., June 10; Dumas, V., Boston, Dec. 21; Eaton, Lilley, Wakefield, Dec. 29; Geer, 
Elihu, Hartford, Conn., Dec. 31; Goodell, A. C., jr., Salem, Jan. 6; Gould, B. A., 
Cambridge, Dec. 16; Howard, J. J., Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, Kent, England, 
Dec. 11; Hubbard, Sara A., Kalamazoo, Mich., Sept. 21; Jackson, Rev. S. C., Bos- 
ton, Dec. 30, and Jan. 4; Johnson, W. C., Newburyport, Dec. 24; Kinrock, Gusta- 
vus, Iowa City, Dec 25; Lacklau, R. M., London, England, March 3; Lincecum. 
Geo. W., Long Point, Dec. 14; Lyman, Arthur T., Boston, Jan. 12; McAlister, John 
A., Philadelphia, Jan. 2; Naturborschendé Gesellschaft, Frieburg, March 3; Nor- 
ton, Edward, Farmington, Sept. 4; Porter, Horace P., Wayland, Allegan County, 
Mich., Dec. 31; Riley, Charles V., St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 21; Robinson, Ernest, New 
Haven, Dec. 31; Royal‘Institution, London, Nov. 29; Societé Royale des Sciences, 
a Upsal, Sept. 15; Spofford, Jeremiah, Groveland, Dec. 22; Tomkin, John, New 
York, Dec. 21; Turnbull, W. P., Philadelphia, Jan. 5; Verrill, A. E., New Haven, 
Conn., Nov. 18, and Dec. 20; Watt, David A. P., Montreal, May 4; Yeomans, W. H. 
Columbia, Conn., Jan. 1. 


<> 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


BY DONATION. 


AGASSIZ, L., Cambridge. Contributions to the Fauna of the Gulf Stream at 
great depths, 8vo, pamphlet. ; 

BATCHELDER, JACOB, Lynn. Lynn Directory for 1863, 1 vol. 12mo; ditto for 
1865, 1 vol. 8vo. Catalogue of Lynn Free Public Library, 1 vol. 8vo. 

BROOKS, CHARLES T., Newport, R.I. Carriers Addresses, Newport, 1869. 

BUTLER, B. F., M. C. Speech in U. S. Congress on National Currency, Jan. 
1869, 8vo, pamphlet. 

CHASE, THOMAS, Haverford College. Catalogue of officers and students for 
1868-9, 12mo pamphlet. 

COLE, Mrs. N.D. Files of Salem Gazette for 1868, 1 vol. folio. 

EATON, LIbLey of Wakefield. Inaugural exercises at Wakefield, on the occa- 
sion of the assumption of the new name, July 4, 1868, 8vo, pamphlet. 

GREEN, SAMUEL A., Boston. 48 Pamphlets. 

HOLDEN, N. J. Various papers and pamphlets relating to the campaign of 1868 

Hoop, Mary W. Massachusetts Gazette for Dec. 26, 1786, 
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HOUGH, FRANKLIN B., of Lowville, N. Y. Biographical notice of Dr. Cc. M. 
Crandall, 8vo, pamph., Albany, 1868. 4 

LANGWORTHY, Rey. I. P., of Chelsea. Walton’s Vermont Register, 1852. Min- 
utes of Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of General Association of New Hampshire, 8vo, 
pamphlet. Minutes of Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting of General Association of Con- 
gregational Church, of Mass., 8vo, pamphlet. 

LEE, Joun C. Commercial Bulletin for December, 1868. 

Low, N. J. Boston Post, from July 1868, to January 1869, 1 vol. folio. 

Mitts, Rey. R. C. Minutes of the Salem Baptist Association; 12 numbers. 

PERLEY, JONATHAN. By-Laws of Starr King Lodge of A., F. and A. Masons, 
12mo, pamph., Salem, 1868. 

' Popr, HENRY E. Second Annual Report of Crown Hill Cemetery, 8vo, pamph., 
Indianapolis, 1866. Also several papers. 

ROBBINS, Rey. C., Boston. Correspondence relating to the Invention of the 
Jacquard Brussels Carpet Power Loom, 8vo, pamph., Boston, 1868. 

ROBERTS, DAVID. Boston Directory, for 1863, 1 vol., 8vo. 

ROBINSON, E. P., Saugus. Abstract of Census of Mass., 1 vol. 8yo, Boston, 
1867. Twenty-third, Twenty-fourth, and Twenty-fifth Registration Reports of 
Massachusetts, 3 vols. Svo, Boston, 1866, 1867 and 1868. 

ROPES, WILLIAM L., Andover, Mass. Catalogue of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, 1868-9, 8vo, pamphlet. 

SILSBEE, NATHANIEL, Boston. Harvard College, Treasurer’s statement, 1868, 
8vo, pamphlet. 

STICKNEY, M. A. Saco and Biddeford Directory, for 1849, 12mo, pamphlet. 
Newburyport Directory for 1849, 12mo, pamphlet. Portsmouth Directory for 1851, 
1 vol. 16mo. 

SUMNER, CHARLES, U. S. Senator. Sherman’s Speech in U. S. Senate, Jan. 6, 
1869, 8yo, pamphlet. 

THAYER, Rey. C. T., Boston. Address at dedication of Lancaster Memorial 
Hall, Jan., 1868, 8yo, pamphlet. i 

UPHAM, CHARLES W. Year Book and Almanac of Canada for 1869, 8yo, pamph. 

U. 8. Cone. LisrARyY. Librarian’s Annual Report for 1868, 8yo, pamph. 

U. 8. TREASURY DEPARTMENT. Report of the Secretary of Treasury on the 
state of the Finances, 1867 and 1868, 2 vols. 8vo. : 

WaAtTrERS, J. LINTON, Chicago, Il. Directories of Chicago for 1862, 1864, 1865, 
1865-6, 1864-5, 1867, 6 vols. 8vo. Thirteenth and fourteenth Reports of Schools of 
Chicago. Elliot's Western Fruit Book, 1 vol. 12mo, New York, 1869. Adjutant 
General’s Annual Report of Illinois, 1863, 1 yol. 8vo. 33 Pamphlets. 

West, W. 8S. Eight miscellaneous pamphlets. 


BY EXCHANGE. 


Boston PuBiic LIBRARY. Bulletin for Nov., 1868. Sixteenth Annual Report of 
Trustees, 8vo, pamph., Boston, 1868. 

Boston Sociery or NaruRAL History. Proceedings, vol. X11, sigs. 11 and 12. 

CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. Memoirs, yol. 1. pt. 2d, 4to, pamphlet. 

KONGLIGA VETENSKAPS—SOCIETETEN, UPSALA. Noya acta Regiae Societatis, 
Scientiarum Upsaliensis, ser. ter., vol. v1, Fasc 1, 11, 1866, 1868, 4to. 

LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE Historic Socrery. Address to the members of, 
by J. Mayer, F. 8. A., 8yo, pamph., Liverpool, 1868. 

MARYLAND HISTORICAL Socinry. Twenty-four numbers of its publications. 

NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. New England Historical 


and Genealogical Register for January, 1869. Address of Hon. M. P. Wilder at 
Annual Meeting, Jan. 6, 1869, 8yo, pamphlet, 
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NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL Socinry. Proceedings, 2d ser., vol. 1, No. 2, 1868, 8vo 
pamphlet. 

PUBLISHERS. American Literary Gazette, Dec. 15, Jan. 1. American Ento- 
mologist, Jan. —. Canadian Journal, Dec. —. Christian World Jan.—. Essex 
Banner, Dec. 25, Jan. 1, 8, 15. Gardener’s. Monthly, Jan. —. Gloucester Tele- 
graph, Dec. 23, 25, 30; Jan. 2, 6, 9, 13. Haverhill Gazette, Dec. 25; Jan. 1, 8, 15. 
Land and Water, Noy. 7, 14,21. Lawrence American, Dec. 25; Jan. 1, 8,15. Lynn 
Reporter, Dec. 28, 26, 30; Jan. 2, 6, 9, 13,16. Medical and Surgical Reporter, Dec. 
19, 26; Jan.2,9. Naturalist’s Note Book, Dec. —. Peabody Press, Dec. 23, 30; 
Jan. 6, 18. Silliman’s Journal of Science, Jan. —. ‘Triibner’s American and 
Oriental Literary Record. Vermont Historical Gazetteer. Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle et Revue Suisse, Archives des Sciences, Physiques et Naturelles, Tome 
XXXIU, Oct. and Novy., 1868, 8vo. 


——<»>— 


ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUMS OF THE INSTITUTE AND 
THE PEABODY ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


JONATHAN TUCKER, Salem. Two Cases of Chinese Insects. 

Prof. A. E. VERRILL, Yale College, New Haven, eae Sagitta sp., from East- 
port. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Washington, D.C. A collection of thirty-three pack- 
ages of Infusorial earths from various localities. 

EZRA L. WOODBURY, Salem. A specimen of ‘‘Common Brown Bat,” taken in 
Salem. 
' Col. A. HARATZTHY, Corinto, Nicaragua. A pair of elaborately carved, ancient 
wooden Stirrups, from Corinto. 

Don. J. J. and Capt. F. B. DeShon, Polyon. An ancient ‘‘ Rapier,” bearing the 
stamp of the maker, Lisbon, 1621. 

Capt, A. T. DouGLASS. A living specimen of the “’Pisuti,” or Coati, from Cen- 
tral America. 

Capt. GEO. F. EMMONS, Sloop of War Ossipee, U.S. N. oS Kian ie of Gorgonia, 
from Punta Arenas, Gulf of Nicoya. 

JAMES L. WARD, Salem. A specimen of Loon (Colymbus torquatus) and one of 
Guillemot (Lomvia Svarbag , Coues), from the vicinity of Salem. 

Dr. T. GaRuickK, Cleveland, Ohio. Antlers of the Caribou, from twenty miles 
north of Sault St. Marie, Lake Superior. 

Prof. H. W. RAVENELL, Aiken, S.C. A collection of 194 species of Fungi, from 
South Carolina. 

E. BICKNELL, Salem. Specimens of Garnet, from Ragged Island, Casco Bay. 

WILLIAM STONE, Ipswich. An Indian Pestle, found near Eagle Hill, Ipswich. 

G. E. EMpRY. An Indian Idol, or Medicine, found in an excavation during the 
grading of the Northern Railroad of New Hampshire, about twenty years ago in 
North Boscawen, Merrimack County, on territory occupied by the Pennacook 
Indians. Also Green Jasper and Asbestos, from Lynn, and Insects and portion of 
the backbone of a Skate. 


———<~~<> 
DEFICIENCIES IN THE LIBRARY. 


It is intended to publish from time to time, lists of deficiencies in the library; 
hoping that those friends of the Institute who may notice the same, will be induced 
to aid in completing the sets. Any number or volume, not designated (within 
brackets) under any title, will be acceptable. 
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DEFICIENCIES IN ALMANACS. 


THE CLERGYMAN’S ALMANAC, Boston [1809-1822]. 
UNITARIAN REGISTER, Boston [1846-1858]. 
UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL YEAR Book [1856-1858, 1867]. 
ALMANAC AND BAPTIST REGISTER, Philadelphia [1841-1852]. 
AMERICAN BAPTIST ALMANAC, Philadelphia [1860]. 
THOMAS (R. B.) FARMER’S ALMANAC, Boston [1793-1863]. 
METHODIST ALMANAC, New York [1858, 1860, 1861]. 
GEORGH’S (DANIEL) CAMBRIDGE ALMANAC or ESSEX CALENDAR, Salem and 
Newburyport [1776, 1778-1781, 1783, 1784]. 
RUSSELL’S (E.) AMERICAN ALMANAC, Danvers and Boston [1780-1782]. 
CARLTON’S (OSGOOD) ALMANAC, Boston [1790-1797]. 
BICKERSTAFF’S BOSTON ALMANAC [1768, 1769, 1773-1775, 1777-1779, 1784-1788, 1791, 
1792, 1795]. 
WEBSTER’S CALENDAR, or THE ALBANY ALMANAC [1829, 1832, 1847-1866, 1868]. 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER’S ALMANAC, by Dudley Leavitt, Exeter and Concord, 
N. H. [1819-1821, 1823, 1826-1827, 1830-1867]. 
UNIVERSALIST’S REGISTER, COMPANION and ALMANAC, Utica, N. Y., Boston, 
[1839-1842, 1849, 1852, 1855, 1857-1866]. 
WHIG ALMANAC, New York ‘[1844-1853, 1855]. 
TRIBUNE ALMANAC, New York [1857, 1859-1866]. 
Low’s (NATHANIEL) ALMANAC, Boston [1770, 1772-1821, 1824, 1825, 1827]. 
CHURCHMAN’S ALMANAC, New York [1830, 1834, 1837]. 
Tue CHURCH ALMANAC, New York [1841, 1843, 1846, 1848-1862, 1864, 1866, 1867]. 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL ALMANAC, New York [1860, 1862, 1863, 1864]. 
SwWoRD’s POCKET ALMANAC, New York [1831, 1839]. 
THOMAS’ (ISAIAH) ALMANAC, Worcester [1788-1791, 1793, 1796-1808, 1811-1816, 
1818-1822]. 


SPOFFORD (THOMAS) ALMANAC, Hayerhill, Exeter, Boston [1817-1824, 1826, 
1829, 1831-1838, 1841, 1842, 1844, 1846]. 


DEFICIENCIES IN DIRECTORIES. 


LEWISTON AND AUBURN DIRECTORY, by Stanwood [1860, 1864.] 


PORTLAND DIRECTORY, by S. Colman [1831]; A. Shirley, [1834]; REFERENCE 
Book AND DIRECTORY, by Becket [1846, 1847-8, 1850-1, 1852-3, 1856-7, 1858-9, 1863- 
4]; ALMANAC AND REGISTER, by C. A. Dockham [1860]. . 


Saco AND BIDDEFORD BUSINESS DrrecrorY [1849, 1856-7]. 
ConcorD, N. H., DrrecToRY, by Hoag and Atwood, [1830]; D. Watson, [1856] ; 
DoveER, N. H. DrrEecrory, by Stevens [1833]; by J. S. Hayes [1859-60]. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., ALMANAC AND GENERAL BUSINESS DrRECTORY [1850]; 
DIRECTORY [1854, 1858, 1860, 1864, 1866]. 


Nasuua, N. H., Directory, by Greenough [1864-5]. 


PortsMouTH, N. H., DirEcTORY, by Penhallow [1821]; by Brewster [1851]; by 
Greenough [1864]. 


BURLINGTON, Vt. DIRECTORY, by Hart [1865-6, 1866-7, 1867-8]. 

Boston, MAss., DrRECTORY, by John West [1796]; by E. Cotton [1805, 1807, 1810, 
1813, 1816, 1818]; by Frost and Stimpson [1822, 1826, 1827]; by Hunt and Stimpson, 
[1828]; by Charles Stimpson, jr. [1829, 1831, 1832, 1833, 1884, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1838, 


1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, 1845, 1846]; by George Adams [1846-9, 1847-8, 1848-9, 
1940-00, 1850-1, 1851-2, 1852-3, 1853-4, 1854, 1855, 1856, 1857]; by Adams, Sampson & 
Co, [1858, 1859, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1867]. 


